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Two  poems  by  Cindy  Clouse 


For  Paul 

It’s  a little  harder  to  walk  down  these  halls  now. 

The  echos  of  my  footsteps  ring  in  a hollow  void 
that  you  once  filled. 

The  faces  I pass  seem  more  vacant  than  before. 

Even  the  faces  of  those  people  who  don’t  realize  the  loss 
that  a lot  of  us  can’t  overlook. 

Everyone  is  asking  why,  but  the  only  one  who  can  answer 
took  the  answer  with  him. 

Everyone  wonders  “if  only...,’’  but  how  can  you  look 
for  a blow  you  don’t  know  is  coming. 

Now  is  the  time  to  mourn.  To  come  is  the  time  to  heal. 

And  for  always  we  will  remember; 

the  friend 

the  student 

the  mentor 

a smile 

a kind  word 

a knowing  glance 

a man  with  a love  of  learning,  animals,  friends,  and  family. 
You  will  be  missed 
But  never  frogotten. 


In  Memory  of  Paul  Ackerman 
March  29,  1996 


Sleep  for  Tomorrow 

Resting  your  head  on  S5nnthetic  nature. 

All  alone  in  a glorified  cave. 

Levels  above  the  d)dng  earth 
Poisoned  by  the  hands  of  Man. 

Breathing  noxious  fumes  emitted 

by  demons  of  our  design. 

Within  this  wasteland  that  we  call  life 
Are  bom  dreams  of  a castle  in  a glade. 

Reflected  by  flowing,  prismatic  waters. 

Bordered  by  immense,  lush  forests  of  golden  trees 
From  which  blossom  the  fmits  of  hope 

that  give  seed  to  the  future. 
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My  grandmother  is  a beautiful  flower 
fragile  and  pale. 

She  is  taking  her  last  breath  of  sunshine 
as  night  is  closing  on  her. 

She  gives  life  to  me. 

She  is  my  strength,  my  beauty,  my  inner  core. 

When  I look  at  her,  1 see  young  vibrant  eyes, 
a mischievous  nature,  and  long  flowing  raven  hair. 

This  yellowed  image  lives  in  my  mind, 
as  well  as  with  the  rest  of  the  frozen  moments 
with  their  curled  comers,  in  shuffled  stacks 
tucked  away  in  dusty  comers  and  tmnks. 

No  one  escapes  her  presence  without  cracking  up  at  her  sharp  wit. 

And  she  has  a smile,  and  a bear-hug  vise 

that  can  melt  any  blue  shaken  heart  into  laughter. 

And  our  spirits  are  virtually  the  same. 

She  is  my  sister,  and  myself. 

The  drooping  petals,  1 do  not  see. 

Not  her,  not  my  Mimi! 

1 see  bright  colors  and  strong  roots 
as  she  strives,  and  thrives  towards 
the  warm  glorious  sky. 

But  reality  stings  like  the  winds  of  a winter  storm. 

Her  stem  is  thin  and  bends. 

And  her  petals  drop  one  by  one. 

As  the  clock  slowly  mns  down. 

Like  a child,  to  me  it  simply  can’t  be  tme. 

But  tmth  seizes  my  heart,  and  forces  me  to  watch 
and  know  deep  inside  that  1 am  powerless. 

All  1 can  do  is  wait  for  the  earth  to  embrace  her, 
to  forever  rest  in  God’s  rich  home  from  which  she  came. 

And  when  she  is  gone,  part  of  me  will  die  too. 

But  until  then.  I’ll  enjoy  her  smile. 

And  her  bear-hug  can  melt  my  blue  shaken  heart. 

Sheri  Davis 
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The  Comer 


She  sat  huddled  on  the  floor,  her 
trembling  body  pressed  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  comer  of  the  room. 
Only  the  steady  ticking  of  the  clock  dis- 
turbed the  silence — a silence  that  was  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  uproar  of  only  a few 
minutes  before.  She  could  feel  the  side  of 
her  face  beginning  to  swell.  She  knew  all 
too  well  that  the  pain  would  hit  her  soon, 
but  for  now  she  only  felt  numb.  It  was  a 
numbness  that  permeated  not  only  her 
body  but  her  spirit  as  well.  Only  the  vague 
wonder  of  how  her  young  son  had  slept 
through  it  all  floated  through  her  mind.  The 
futile  attempts  to  understand  her  hus- 
band’s anger  had  stopped  long  ago.  She 
knew  only  that  his  anger  was  very  real,  very 
dangerous  and  always,  always  aimed 
directly  at  her. 

Loud  rapping  on  the  door  startled  her  out 
of  her  daze. 

“Go  away,”  she  said  softly. 

“Police,  Ma’am,”  came  the  terse  reply. 
“Open  the  door.” 

“No,  go  away.  He’s  gone.  It  will  be  quiet 
now.” 

“We  know  he’s  gone.  Ma’am,  the  neigh- 
bors told  us.  We’ve  got  someone  out  looking 
for  him.  Open  the  door.  We  need  to  make 
sure  you’re  O.K.” 

“I’m  O.K.  I’ll  be  O.K.” 

“Well,  just  let  us  see  that,  and  we’ll  go.” 
Reluctantly  she  pulled  her  tired  body  from 
the  shelter  of  the  comer,  knowing  that  they 
would  not  go  away  until  she  let  them  in. 
Other  nights  she  had  kept  them  in  the 
hallway  much  longer,  but  she  lacked  the 
strength  for  that  battle  tonight.  She  opened 
the  door. 

The  detectives  winced  as  they  looked  at 
her  face. 

“Jeez,  did  he  do  that  to  you?”  asked  the 
larger  of  the  two. 

“Who?” 

“You  know  who.  That  sorry,  junkie,  poor 
excuse  for  a husband  you  have,”  he  said 
angrily,  and  to  his  partner,  “Get  an  ambu- 
lance up  here!” 

“No,  no  ambulance.  I’m  not  going  any- 
where. My  son  is  still  sleeping.  1 need  to  be 
here.” 


“We’ll  get  someone  to  watch  him.  What 
you  need  right  now  is  to  get  checked  out.” 

“1  told  you.  I’m  not  going.  1 can’t  go.” 

The  detective  shook  his  head  in  resigna- 
tion. “Well,  we  have  to  make  out  a report,” 
he  said,  already  knowing  what  her  response 
would  be.  They  had  danced  to  this  same 
tune  many  times  before.  The  neighbors 
always  called  and  she  always  refused  to 
cooperate. 

“No  report,”  she  said.  “Just  go  away.” 

“Why  won’t  you  let  us  help  you?  We  can 
lock  him  up.  You  don’t  deserve  this,  you 
know.  Why  do  you  let  him  get  away  with 
it?” 

* * * 

The  glint  from  the  knife  blade  flashed  in 
her  eyes.  She  felt  the  sharp  edge  of  the  cold 
steel  pressing  into  her  neck. 

“You  are  my  wife,  this  is  your  duty!”  he 
snarled. 

“No,  it’s  not.  It’s  supposed  to  be  about 
love.” 

His  eyes  grew  angrier  and  the  blade  pres- 
sed deeper  into  her  skin.  “What — ^you  don’t 
love  me?"  he  bellowed,  his  face  a mere  inch 
from  hers. 

She  wanted  to  scream  at  him,  to  tell  him 
that  she  hated  him  with  every  fiber  of  her 
being  and  that  she  wished  she  had  never 
met  him.  The  knife  at  her  throat  would  not 
allow  this  confession.  It  demanded  appease- 
ment. 

“Yeah,  of  course  1 love  you,”  she  lied.  “1 
just  like  to  be  asked,  that’s  all.” 

“Well,  if  you’d  offer  once  in  a while,  1 
wouldn’t  have  to  force  you!”  was  his  shout- 
ed response. 

“Shh,  shh,  the  baby,”  she  pleaded. 

“Then  give  it  up,  or  I’ll  slice  your  throat 
and  he  can  watch!” 

When  it  was  over  he  left  the  room  and  she 
picked  up  the  knife.  She  hid  it  under  her 
side  of  the  mattress,  knowing  even  as  she 
did  so  that  she  would  never  use  it. 

He  stormed  back  into  the  room.  “I’m  going 
out!  Unless  you  want  to  call  the  cops  or 
something.  Ya — here,”  he  said  snatching 
the  phone  from  the  night  stand  and  shoving 
it  in  her  face,  “go  ahead  and  call  them.  I’ll 
even  dial  the  number  for  you.  Then  I’ll  sit 
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right  here  and  wait  for  them  to  come  and 
arrest  me.  It’s  no  big  deal  to  me,  ‘cause  I 
know  they’ll  bail  me  out  and  when  they  do, 
I’ll  come  back  here  about  3 a.m.,  come  right 
through  that  window  and  kill  you  in  ten 
seconds  flat!  Sure,  you  could  go  somewhere 
and  hide,  but  there’s  no  place  on  this  plan- 
et where  I can’t  find  you,  and  when  I do, 
you’ll  really  pay!  So  go  ahead,  call  the 
cops — sign  your  own  death  warrant.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  call  anyone,”  was  her 
feeble  response.  She  knew  that  he  meant 
every  word  he  said  and  he  was  capable  of 
carrying  out  any  action  that  he  threatened. 

He  glared  at  her  for  another  minute, 
threw  the  phone  on  the  floor  and  went  out, 
throwing  “good  thinking!”  back  at  her  as  he 
slammed  the  door. 


Why  did  she  let  him  get  away  with  it? 

How  could  she  make  them  understand? 
They  thought  she  was  weak  and  stupid,  but 
she  knew  better.  She  was  incredibly  strong, 
and  smart  enough  to  know  that  he  was 
right.  They  would  let  him  out  on  bail,  and 
he  would  come  back  to  let  her  know  just 
how  he  felt  about  the  whole  situation.  He’d 
go  to  jail  for  good  after  that,  but  she’d  be 
too  dead  to  care.  No — she  needed  to  find  her 
own  way  out,  a safe  way.  She  had  her  son 
to  think  about,  and  he  needed  her  edive. 

She  couldn’t  expect  them  to  understand 
any  of  this,  though.  They  hadn’t  seen  his 
eyes  or  heard  the  rage  in  his  voice.  They 
were  men — they  carried  guns,  how  could 
they  ever  understand?  What  could  they 
possibly  know  about  terror? 

Linda  Hopkins 
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Sisters  have  a bond 
that  is  very  strong  and 
when  something  goes  wrong 
with  that  bond  you  feel  like 
your  whole  world  is 
falling  apart,  fast. 


To  Catch  a Dream 


You  miss  that  bond  that  you 
once  had  and  you  wish 
you  can  get  it  back  before 
your  life  turns  upside  down. 

1 don’t  ever  want  to 
lose  that  bond. 

1 will  do  anything 
possible  to  keep  it. 

Lisa  A.  Page 


Pamela  Cox 


1 woke  suddenly, 

As  though  someone 

Had  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 

1 knew  1 had  been  dreaming. 

Wispy  fragments  of  the  dream 
Flew  out  past  the  grasping  tendrils 
Of  my  conscious  thoughts 
So  quickly, 

1 barely  felt  their  passing. 

1 sensed,  rather  than  saw. 

The  place  where  1 had  been 
Mere  seconds  before. 

1 strained  my  inner  eye  to  see 
But  all  to  no  avail. 

It’s  gone  now. 

Only  a vague  sense  lingers 
Of  visiting  another  realm, 

A different  time. 

And  1 must  try  again 
Some  other  night. 

To  catch  a dream. 

Linda  E.  Herrera 
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Through  the  Eyes  of  a Child 


Sitting  amongst  the  masses  of  angiy 
black  faces  of  individuals  dressed  in 
combat  fatigues  and  black  berets,  my 
mind  wanders  as  1 struggle  to  understand 
why  1 am  here  and  what  the  outcome  of  our 
armed  group  shall  be. 

We  are  assembled  in  a small  basement  of 
the  Mosque  in  Roxbury,  MA.  Perhaps  the 
space  is  not  as  small  as  it  seems,  just  ap- 
pears that  way  because  it  is  filled  to  capac- 
ity. The  room  is  hot,  not  just  from  the  tem- 
perature but  from  the  tempers  of  the  people 
crammed  into  this  hall  tonight. 

Faces  distorted  in  pain,  disappointment 
and  despair.  Snarling  faces,  filled  with 
anger  and  hatred.  Faces  that  reflected  all 
the  degradation  carried  from  generation  to 
generation. 

The  Black  Panthers  were  a group  of  young 
men  and  women  who  had  grown  up  during 
the  sixties.  Products  of  the  end  of  an  era 
when  lynchings  and  total  disregard  for 
people  of  color  was  not  only  expected  but 
rewarded. 

These  children  had  dreamed  the  dreams 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  had  reveled  in  the 
power  of  Malcolm  X and  had  cried  when 
John  and  Bobby  Kennedy  were  killed.  They 
were  weaned  on  “turning  the  other  cheek,” 
peaceful  assembly  and  demonstrations. 
They  had  grown  up  with  the  right  to  sit  at 
the  front  of  the  bus,  vote  and  more  impor- 
tantly live  supposedly  without  fear  of  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  white  hooded  crusaders. 
They  had  been  raised  to  believe  that  we  had 
overcome  the  past  atrocities  set  down  by  a 
nation  of  people  who  professed  to  the  world 
to  be  the  avengers  of  Democracy  and  the 
underdogs. 

These  same  children  had  entered  their 
adolescence  believing  that  they  had  the 
right  to  dream  of  some  day  being  doctors, 
lawyers  and  even  President. 

They,  like  myself,  had  been  told  by  the 
elders  that  the  sixties  was  the  birth  of  a 
better  time  for  us  colored.  That  we  had 
survived  all  that  had  been  thrown  at  us  as 
a race  and  we  had  not  only  survived  but 
had  arrived  in  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. 

How  devastating  it  had  to  have  been  for 
these  same  children  to  have  entered  adult- 


hood only  to  discover  that  the  dream  of 
freedom  and  equality  was  still  but  a dream. 
That  the  words  and  deeds  of  this  fine 
nation,  as  powerful  and  self-righteous  as 
ours  could  still  be  as  treacherous  and 
deceitful  as  it  has  been  for  three  hundred 
plus  years.  That  this  great  nation  as  it 
proclaims  to  all  others  was  but  a “wolf  in 
sheep’s  clothing.”  As  the  Indians  so  elo- 
quently put  it  “speaks  with  forked  tongue” 
had  pulled  off  the  biggest  scam  for  all  the 
world  to  witness  as  its  finest  moment.  But 
it  was  just  another  rape  of  a different  kind. 
Instead  of  raping  the  body  they  raped  our 
souls. 

These  same  youth  had  awakened  to  sadly 
and  painfully  realize  that  their  foot  was  not 
any  further  inside  the  door  to  the  “Ameri- 
can Dream”  than  their  ancestors  before 
them.  They  were  the  product  of  an  era 
caught  in  the  game  of  a nation  still  not 
ready  to  play  fair. 

As  1 looked  upon  the  masses  of  angry 
young  men  and  women  assembled  here,  1 
relived  the  moment  of  passage  that  had 
brought  me  to  such  a place. 

How  had  I come  to  this  place  and  at  this 
hostile  time?  What  had  made  someone  such 
as  myself  and  many  others  in  this  room, 
intelligent,  middle  class,  religious,  come  to 
such  a violent  group  of  people?  Had  it  been 
there  all  the  time  or  was  it  something  that 
had  escalated  over  the  past  few  years? 

No,  1 remember  another  time  when  life 
was  far  more  less  complicated  and  danger- 
ous, but  that  was  long  ago  and  another 
Robin. 

When  did  it  change  for  me?  When  did  1 
begin  this  journey  into  this  organization? 
When...? 

As  1 sat  back  in  the  chair  and  closed  my 
eyes,  I remembered.  With  my  eyes  still 
closed  1 examined  my  heart  for  the  answer. 
And  with  my  eyes  closed  it  came  to  me. 

The  year  of  my  fourteenth  birthday  held 
the  balance  of  my  life  within  its  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty- five  days.  A time  when  most 
that  age  are  forming  long  term  friendships 
and  the  start  of  the  dating  ritual. 

My  fourteenth  year  held  far  more  than 
most  in  my  small  town  called  Methuen.  It 
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held  the  turning  point  of  what  was  to  be  a 
fast-held  belief  and  a crossroad  taken  in  the 
confusion  of  the  times  and  out  of  the  hurt 
of  a child. 

Methuen  was  a small  hamlet  that  housed 
a mesh  of  ethnic  flavor.  My  family  was  one 
of  the  three  black  families  that  resided  in 
this  town.  Besides  our  minute  group,  there 
were  also  four  Hispanic  families  that  had 
recently  moved  here.  It  was  a town  popu- 
lated predominantly  by  the  French  Canadi- 
ans who  had  come  to  work  in  the  textile 
and  shoe  factories  in  the  surrounding  cities 
of  Lawrence  and  Lowell.  Our  biggest  em- 
ployer was  Malden  Mills,  a textile  company 
which  is  situated  on  the  border  of  Lawrence 
and  Methuen. 

Methuen  sprung  up  because  of  a housing 
need  for  the  factory  workers.  Small  houses 
and  duplexes,  running  perpendicular  to  the 
focal  point,  the  mill,  housed  the  masses. 

I lived  in  an  area  called  Five  Comers, 
appropriately  named  because  the  square 
was  met  by  five  street  comers  which  formed 
the  circle.  The  streets  had  names  such  as 
Annis  Street,  Tenney  Street,  Centre  Street, 
Kirk  Street,  and  Chase  Street,  all  mnning 
off  Broadway,  the  address  of  Malden  Mills. 

We  were  a happy  group  of  people.  Our 
basic  needs  of  food,  shelter,  and  security 
were  met  every  day.  Our  life  was  comfort- 
able and  sweet.  On  these  streets  lived  the 
total  sum  of  my  world.  We  were  a close-knit 
community  and  Five  Comers  represented 
not  only  a joining  of  street  comers  but  of  its 
people. 

Children  interchanged  parents  with  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  knowing  that  they 
could.  Advise  could  be  sought  from  any 
caring  ear.  Each  adult  was  a parent,  not 
only  to  the  children  you  gave  birth  to  but 
also  the  children  of  these  streets.  Discipline 
and  loving  touch  and  kisses  were  doled  out 
with  no  regard  as  to  whose  child  was 
whose,  and  children  accepting  the  punish- 
ments with  equal  seriousness  whether  from 
their  parents  or  someone  elses. 

I had  many  homes  and  people  to  care  for 
me.  Doors  were  always  open  and  never 
locked  because  we  were  a community  of 
families. 

We  enjoyed  the  company  of  each  other 
and  all  it  took  to  have  fun  was  ourselves. 


Summer  nights  meant  early  baths,  clean 
pajamas  and  sitting  on  the  porches  playing 
while  a group  of  our  parents  sat  eiround 
playing  records,  cards  and  bantering  con- 
versation back  and  forth.  Trips  to  the  beach 
or  the  drive-in  meant  cramming  as  many 
children  into  the  station  wagon  as  possible 
with  packed  snacks,  drinks  and  kielbasa 
sandwiches. 

Fourth  of  July  was  the  annual  block  party 
with  the  chop  suey  sandwiches,  games, 
rides,  prizes  and  dancing  until  the  fire- 
works, at  which  time,  we  would  walk  down 
to  the  Neil  Playstead.  Each  parent,  teen- 
ager, and  relative  would  return  home  with  a 
child,  perhaps  their  own,  perhaps  a neigh- 
bor’s, tucked  in  their  arms,  full  of  sleep  and 
content  with  Daddy  Joe’s  or  Auntie  Bea’s 
warm  and  secure  arms  cradling  you  until 
home  was  reached. 

The  Tenney  Street  Gang  is  what  we  called 
ourselves.  It  represented  the  innocence  of 
childhood  comraderie  and  as  we  marched 
up  and  down  the  streets  singing  our  made 
up  song,  there  was  much  laughter  and  love. 

We  were  a neighborhood  of  love  and  in  the 
sixties,  when  the  world  was  at  odds  about 
civil  rights,  this  community,  even  in  the 
civilized  North,  was  a rarity. 

Perhaps  it  was  our  deep  religious  core 
that  made  it  work  here.  For  in  our  commu- 
nity, we  held  religion  very  dear.  In  fact  each 
Wednesday,  school  was  dismissed  early  at 
noontime  allowing  us  to  walk  to  our  church 
for  religion  instruction.  Easter  held  the 
Children’s  Parade  as  we  walked  the  blocks 
surrounding  our  churches  proudly  display- 
ing our  new  Easter  duds  and  our  wreaths  of 
Christianity. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  blend  of  immigrants 
that  took  the  sting  of  racism  away  from  us. 
As  an  adult,  I could  not  say  but  in  this  area 
of  Methuen  it  worked.  We  knew  nothing  of 
and  cared  nothing  for  racism  or  bigotry. 

For  fourteen  years,  I had  all  this  love  both 
inside  and  outside  my  doors.  I do  not  know 
when  it  changed  or  if  it  ever  really  did, 
perhaps  what  I had  believed  to  be  true  was 
just  the  ignorance  of  my  youth  or  an  un- 
tested situation  lurking  about  to  be  tested 
at  some  point  and  time.  I wish  that  it  had 
not  been  me  who  eventually  ran  the  gaunt- 
let; however  fate  does  not  come  with  three 
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wishes  and  a genie.  My  fourteenth  year  was 
tarnished  and  all  1 held  dear  shattered  in 
just  one  moment. 

School  started  as  it  did  each  year  with 
new  clothes  and  the  traditional  anxiety. 

This  year  was  even  more  intense  because 
we  would  be  entering  the  Junior  high  school 
and  for  the  first  time  we  would  be  out  of  our 
little  comer  and  amongst  the  children  from 
all  over  the  town. 

Junior  high  school  not  only  meant  that  all 
the  children  were  educated  in  one  place,  it 
also  meant  school  sports,  events  and  danc- 
es, but  most  importantly  for  most  it  meant 
dating.  Though  1 was  not  allowed  to  date,  1 
could  still  enjoy  the  dances.  Most  of  us  from 
the  Five  Comers  were  not  allowed  to  date.  It 
was  like  they  all  got  together  and  decided 
their  parenting  mles  and  regulations  jointly 
because  we  seemed  to  live  by  most  of  the 
same  mles.  We  were  allowed  to  date  in  a 
group  and  we  were  to  return  in  that  same 
group.  David  was  to  watch  out  for  me  as  1 
was  to  watch  out  for  Lucy  as  she  was  to 
watch  out  for  Raymond  etc.  And  we  did  for 
fear  of  twenty  sets  of  parents’  disapproving 
eyes  and  disciplining  hands. 

Life  could  not  be  much  better  than  this.  1 
believed  that  it  would  go  on  forever.  How 
was  1 to  know  that  this  would  also  be  the 
year  of  much  pain  and  the  death  of  what  1 
had  known  to  be  my  world. 

In  my  fourteenth  year  of  life  came  a hurt 
that  has  never  left  me.  It  still  aches  to  this 
day  when  it  is  recalled  in  my  mind  or  when 
1 drive  through  the  old  neighborhood.  No 
matter  how  many  years  have  passed  or  how 
many  happy  memories  msh  to  my  mind,  it 
always  ends  with  this  one  and  1 cry  for  what 
1 knew  as  a child  and  what  my  maturity  as 
an  adolescent  cost  me. 

In  this  one  year,  1 made  new  friends, 
started  my  development  as  a young  woman, 
began  planning  my  future,  kissed  my  first 
boy  and  lost  my  perfect  world.  In  this  one 
incident  the  world  as  1 knew  it  became  dark 
and  ugly.  Who  would  have  known  that  one 
callous  incident  in  time  could  have  pro- 
duced such  an  impact  on  the  next  fourteen 
years  of  one’s  life? 


As  1 mentioned,  junior  high  school  meant 
school  dances  and  with  the  delight  of  all  the 
eighth  graders,  anticipation  for  the  first 
dance  of  the  school  year  was  but  three 
weeks  away. 

Leslie  and  1 spent  days  upon  end  discuss- 
ing what  we  would  wear  to  the  dance,  how 
we  would  wear  our  hair,  what  needed 
desperately  to  be  bought  at  the  store,  and 
who  would  show  up  with  whom.  Phone 
conversations  were  burning  the  lines 
between  every  best  girlfriend’s  house  and 
the  other. 

The  girls’  bathrooms  for  a solid  week 
before  the  dance  held  no  other  conversation 
except  the  dance  and  everything  that  went 
along  with  it.  Laughing,  happy  and  excited 
fourteen-year-old  young  ladies  planning 
their  glamorous  entrance  with  their  dream 
dates  taking  the  mating  ritual  at  task. 

The  object  of  our  frantic  frenzy,  the  boys, 
seemed  annoyed  with  the  upcoming  event.  1 
doubt  if  they  would  spend  more  than  three 
minutes  planning  their  attire  and  1 am  sure 
that  the  conversation  in  the  bathroom  was 
nothing  like  ours.  Theirs  was  more  on  the 
football  game  that  would  precede  the  dance 
that  afternoon. 

The  theme  of  the  dance  was  Sadie  Haw- 
kins. We,  young  ladies  were  to  pick  our 
partners  and  what  approach  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  our  man. 

Leslie  was  one  of  my  best  friends.  We  had 
met  through  the  Friend’s  Society  which  had 
a girls’  club  that  met  twice  a week.  Since  six 
years  old,  we  had  explored  our  world  to- 
gether. We  shared  toys,  books,  clothes  and 
feelings  for  the  past  eight  years.  She  had  a 
contagious  laugh  with  a mouth  that  would 
crinkle  in  the  comers  when  she  did.  She 
was  adventurous  and  daring,  where  1 was 
not.  Leslie  was  petite  with  strawberry 
blonde  hair,  hazel  eyes  and  the  beginning  of 
a figure.  Boys  flocked  to  her  side  and  she 
exhibited  a confidence  that  amazed  me.  She 
seemed  so  at  ease  with  everything  she  did 
or  said. 

Leslie  had  chosen  to  ask  the  captain  of 
the  football  team.  He  had  expressed  his 
interest  in  her  since  school  had  started.  As 
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I watched  her  saunter  up  to  Chris,  I envied 
the  eomfort  with  whieh  she  took  on  this 
quest.  Several  minutes  later,  she  returned 
and  so  matter  of  factly  stated  that  she  was 
all  set.  She  had  seeured  her  man. 

My  quest  was  not  handled  so  smoothly 
nor  was  it  that  exeiting  for  my  choice  was 
someone  1 had  known  all  my  life,  David. 

David  had  been  my  other  best  friend.  The 
elosest  person  to  me  besides  Leslie.  All 
three  of  us  had  shared  every  experience  life 
had  thrown  at  us.  We  shared  every  thought, 
spoke  on  the  phone  for  hours,  and  spent 
constant  company  with  each  other.  Where 
you  saw  one,  the  others  were  not  far  be- 
hind. We  were  the  three  musketeers,  for 
real.  This  seemed  so  natural  that  David  and 
1 would  just  be  there  together.  Everyone 
expected  it  that  way  from  Five  Comers  and 
so  did  we.  So  that  was  what  would  be.  No 
need  to  really  ask  but  1 did  and  he  said  yes 
and  that  was  that. 

David  was  already  5' 10"  at  fourteen.  He 
wore  his  hair  long  for  the  times  and  swept 
behind  his  ears.  He  had  brown  hair  and  his 
eyes  were  the  softest  brown.  His  face  held  a 


kindness  for  everyone  and  very  rarely  was 
there  not  a smile  upon  his  face.  His  voiee 
was  soft  and  gentle.  1 do  not  believe  1 ever 
heard  him  scream  or  shout  and  never  in 
anger.  He  was  someone  who  eould  hold 
your  dreams  dear  as  if  they  were  his  own 
and  keep  your  secrets  to  the  death.  David 
was  the  champion  of  the  underdogs  of  the 
world.  He  chose  his  friends  for  their  hearts 
and  their  eonvictions  not  their  looks  or 
their  status.  1 saw  him  as  the  “Knight  in 
Shining  Armor”  that  lived  in  every  fairy  tale 
told  me  as  a ehild.  David  was  attractive  and 
at  the  new  school  the  man  who  eaught  a lot 
of  the  girls’  eyes. 

As  the  week  before  the  dance  progressed, 
classwork  became  tedious,  homework  a 
punishment  and  no  one  was  interested  in 
anything  but  the  dance.  Life  was  good  and 
we  knew,  after  this,  it  was  only  going  to  get 
better. 

The  night  before  the  dance,  Leslie,  David 
and  1 talked  for  hours  on  the  phone.  Plan- 
ning the  logistics  of  our  big  night  to  come, 
we  barely  could  sleep.  Sehool  was  hectie 
and  seemed  to  last  forever  and  2:40  caught 
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US  counting  the  minutes  until  it  was  time  to 
leave. 

David  called  me  at  4:30.  “Could  you  come 
over  for  a sec?  1 need  to  talk  to  you.”  Run- 
ning across  the  street,  1 could  have  never 
imagined  what  lay  ahead  of  me. 

As  1 flew  through  the  door,  the  atmo- 
sphere that  met  me  was  heavy  and  depress- 
ing. At  the  kitchen  table  sat  David,  his 
mother  and  his  father,  who  no  longer  lived 
in  the  house  after  the  divorce.  David  did  not 
look  up  nor  did  he  ever  look  at  me  through 
the  whole  thing. 

1 remember  Hello’s,  How  are  your  par- 
ents? and  school  bits  of  conversation.  1 
knew  that  this  was  not  what  1 had  been 
beckoned  to  be  told.  No,  but  to  this  day  1 
wish  it  had  been. 

1 can  remember  a sadness  in  Mrs.  Paine’s 
eyes  as  1 heard  David’s  father  begin  what  he 
wanted  to  say.  “Robin,  we  have  known  you 
since  you  were  three.  David  and  you  have 
been  together  ever  since.  You  have  eaten  at 
our  table,  gone  to  summer  camp  with  us 
and  1 hope  you  will  understand.  But  now 
that  you  kids  are  getting  older,  it  is  time 
that  you  understand  that  you  no  longer  can 
be  as  close  as  before.  1 mean,  now  that  it  is 
time  to  considering  dating,  1 am  sure  that 
your  parents  will  feel  the  same,  1 mean,  you 
know  how  society  is  and  how  people  feel 
about  dating  between  the  races.  Huh,  well, 
anyway,  it  is  not  because  1 believe  this  or 
that  1 am  like  them  but,  well,  huh,  you  kids 
cannot  go  to  the  dance  together.  Someday 
you  will  understand,  huh.  Oh  hell,  niggers 
cannot  mix  with  us  white  people.  1 mean, 
it’s  just  not  done.  I mean,  it  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted not  even  in  Methuen.  1 mean,  that 
you  can  still  be  friends,  but  1 cannot  allow 
you  two  to  go  out  dating.  1 mean...”  1 do  not 
remember  if  there  was  any  further  conver- 
sation. It  was  not  as  if  1 had  not  heard  that 
word  before.  Actually,  it  was  spoken  just 
once  by  a southern  import  named  Harvey 
when  1 was  six  years  old  walking  home  from 
school  one  day.  Harvey  had  used  that  same 
word  while  he  was  holding  his  Bible  quoting 
scripture.  He  used  it  with  such  a harsh- 
ness. Loud  and  clear,  he  shouted  that  word 
sending  me  flying  home  to  my  mother’s 


soothing  arms.  But  then  the  neighborhood 
was  outraged,  and  my  little  Five  Comers  let 
it  be  known  that  there  was  no  room  for 
bigots  and  racists  among  our  street.  Nor 
would  it  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Now  there  were  no  cries  of  injustice  nor 
were  there  any  champions  of  racial  har- 
mony to  soothe  the  hurt.  1 was  alone  and 
the  distance  between  David’s  house  and 
mine,  that  which  had  always  been  only  a 
few  seconds  away  now  seemed  one  hundred 
miles  away. 

1 remember  hearing  David’s  voice  calling 
me,  screaming  for  me  to  wait  but  as  the 
world  around  me  spun  violently,  the  famil- 
iar steps  between  David  and  myself  van- 
ished and  1 knew  that  he  was  gone  to  me  as 
1 had  known  him. 

My  mother’s  arms  once  again  brought 
comfort  yet  there  was  no  soothing  of  my 
broken  heart. 

My  parents  had  raised  us  to  take  pride  in 
our  race  and  heritage.  We  lived  in  an  all 
white  world  and  great  effort  was  taken  to 
assure  that  we  not  only  knew  who  we  were 
but  what  we  were.  That  there  were  achieve- 
ments of  pride  that  individually  and  collec- 
tively we  could  openly  claim.  1 had  read  the 
great  works  of  Langston  Hughs,  James 
Baldwin  and  W.E.  Dubois.  1 was  learned  in 
Black  History  and  attended  N.A.A.C.P. 
meetings  almost  religiously.  I never  ques- 
tioned my  identity  in  relationship  to  my 
world.  1 never  had  to.  It  all  seemed  to  fit 
very  nicely  until  now. 

Through  tears,  as  a family  we  decided 
that  1 would  go  to  the  dance  accompanied 
by  my  parents.  Awkward  as  it  may  have 
been,  1 entered  the  gym,  decorated  and  full 
of  noise,  with  my  head  held  high. 

My  friend,  my  confidant  awaited  at  the 
door.  Flowers  in  hand,  arms  open,  he 
waited  for  me.  1 did  not  move  from  in 
between  the  security  of  my  parents.  1 could 
not  do  that.  He  came  to  me  and  with  a 
trembling  voice  said,  “1  am  sorry  for  what 
my  parents  have  done.  You  are  my  best 
friend  and  1 love  you.  1 cannot  do  anything 
about  how  my  parents  feel,  but  1 am  not 
them  and  1 told  them  that  1 would  be  with 
you  at  the  dance  whether  they  liked  it  or 
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not.  Cuz,  it  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  right.  So,  if 
we  cannot  date,  we  can  enjoy  this  dance 
and  still  be  friends,  if  not  with  their  permis- 
sion then  without.  They  cannot  make  me 
hate  you.  1 do  not  understand  them.  Please, 
still  be  my  friend.” 

We  danced  and  although  internally  there 
was  still  such  pain,  my  David  turned  into 
my  “Knight  in  Shining  Armor”  that  night 
and  the  world  seemed  livable  again.  We 
were  oblivious  to  the  ramifications  of  our 
actions  for  now  we  had  the  dance  and  each 
other.  Nothing  else  mattered  and  we  be- 
lieved that  tomorrow  would  bring  a differ- 
ence. 

As  the  sun  began  to  shine  through  my 
bedroom  window,  1 felt  the  pain  of  last  night 
again.  1 called  David  to  see  about  going 
downtown  to  hang  out.  The  phone  rang  for 
a long  time  before  his  mother  answered.  1 
was  told  that  David  was  grounded  and 
could  not  come  to  the  phone.  1 spent  the 
week-end  wondering  what  was  to  come. 

Monday  brought  school  and  as  1 left  my 
door  1 looked  for  the  boy  who  had  walked 
with  me  for  the  past  eight  years.  1 watched 
as  he  got  into  the  car  and  drove  down  the 
street.  In  class  there  would  be  no  time  to 
talk  but  in  between  class  he  could  not  be 
found.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  day 
that  1 found  him. 

The  conversation  was  short  and  one- 
sided. “1  cannot  hang  out  with  you  any- 
more. My  parents  have  grounded  me  be- 
cause 1 disobeyed  them  1 am  sorry.” 

Simple,  direct,  deadly... 

Life  does  go  on  and  as  for  me  the  remain- 
der of  my  youth  was  spent  on  many  things. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  killed.  We 
moved  to  Haverhill  because  there  was  more 
of  a black  population,  and  David  slipped 
away  from  my  thoughts. 

1 became  entrenched  in  my  education.  1 
now  lived  in  a community  of  approximately 
thirty  black  families,  attended  an  all  black 
church  and  what  1 had  known  as  a child 
seemed  like  a fairy  tale.  1 now  lived  in  the 
real  world  for  myself  and  most  black  chil- 
dren. 1 knew  that  my  skin  color  held  draw- 
backs and  society’s  contempt,  but  it  also 
held  a badge  of  courage  and  unified 
strength. 

The  incident  of  my  early  years,  however, 
formed  a person  who  stood  firm  in  her 


convictions  that  being  black  in  America  was 
a two-edged  sword  that  you  fall  against 
many  times  in  one  life  time. 

As  1 entered  my  junior  year  of  high  school, 
this  episode  became  the  focal  point  of  my 
life  and  had  been  the  deciding  factor  of  a 
decision  that  took  many  years  to  erode  from 
my  hardened  heart. 

Sitting  in  the  Neil  Playstead,  1 have  re- 
turned to  the  place  of  my  youth  and  child- 
hood euphoria.  Tears  stream  down  my  face. 
Memories  of  the  past  bombard  my  mind  of 
the  child  once  filled  with  never-ending  love 
from  inside  and  out. 

1 cry  for  the  past  that  covered  me  with  a 
blanket  of  naivete,  of  simple  childhood  want 
and  dreams.  Of  a time  when  life  was  un- 
complicated and  sweet  in  my  Five  Comers. 

1 cry  for  the  child  that  came  bmtally  to 
the  realization  that  Five  Comers  tmly  only 
existed  as  a child  would  perceive  it  to  be. 

1 cry  as  1 stand  here  now  at  forty-one  for 
that  child  who  lost  her  best  friend  and  the 
best  times  experienced  to  the  utterance  of 
an  ignorant  man  from  a condoning  world. 

And  most  importantly,  1 cry  as  1 watch 
our  children  do  what  David  and  1 had  done 
so  long  ago  with  no  knowledge  of  the  fallen 
soldiers  who  had  fought  and  some  who  had 
died  in  the  cause.  1 see  the  product  of  their 
unchallenged  love,  the  faces  and  eyes  of 
their  multi-racial  children  oblivious  of  what 
it  had  cost  David  and  me  and  all  the  others 
who  had  dared  to  challenge  the  system.  All 
of  us  who  had  chosen  to  die  fighting  for  the 
right  to  live,  love  and  be  whoever  and  what- 
ever they  dreamed  to  be.  To  dream  a dream 
without  having  it  snatched  away. 

1 often  wonder  where  David  is  now  and  if 
the  year  of  his  fourteenth  birthday  had  im- 
pacted his  life  as  deeply  as  it  had  impacted 
mine.  1 doubt  it,  but  there  is  no  bitterness, 
just  a sadness  for  what  was  lost. 

When  1 was  teaching  preschool  some 
years  back,  after  the  first  day  of  school  a 
mom  had  asked  her  son  to  describe  the 
teacher.  She  had  asked  him  if  1 was  nice, 
what  1 looked  like  and  the  most  important 
question,  “Did  you  have  a good  day?”  She 
relayed  to  me  that  he  had  tremendously 
enjoyed  his  first  day  at  school,  1 was  nice 
and  he  liked  his  friends.  She  then  asked, 
“Miss  Lambert,  may  1 ask  you  a question?” 

1 answered,  “Yes.”  She  told  me  that  to  the 
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question  of  how  I looked  he  answered  with, 
“She  has  black  hands.”  Now  to  some  that 
might  seem  like  a strange  answer  to  the 
question,  but  to  that  child  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  me  that  he  saw  were  the  hands 
that  helped  him  cut  paper  or  pull  up  his 
pants,  that  washed  his  hands  for  snack  or 
dried  his  tears  from  his  eyes.  He  did  not  see 
me  as  a black  person  nor  did  he  mention 
that  my  whole  body  was  black,  just  the  part 
of  me  that  loved,  cared  for  and  protected 
him. 

His  mother  apologized  for  the  child.  1 
smiled  and  found  no  need  for  the  apology  at 
all. 


That  night,  1 asked  for  forgiveness  for  the 
anger  that  had  taken  the  innocence  from 
my  heart  and  had  filled  it  with  hate.  1 asked 
that  any  people  who  got  hurt  by  that  anger 
or  who  could  and  had  died  for  mine  and  all 
the  others  who  had  claimed  the  name  of 
Black  Panther  long  ago.  For  we  were  wrong 
to  have  chosen  that  path  and  had  fostered 
more  hate.  We  had  been  so  wrong. 

Things  here  now  are  still  unequal  and 
unjust.  But  from  the  mistakes  of  our  youth 
has  come  an  understanding  of  the  makeup 
of  people,  even  racists,  in  our  later  years, 

Robin  Aleece  Lambert 


Mui  Van 
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Pamasstis 


Two  poems  by  Jenny  Rozakis 


Graveyard 


A crow  hammers  a mouse 
into  a headstone 
barely  set. 

She  ruffles  black 
and  flicks  a curse 
of  purple  stars. 

“No,”  1 say.  “I’m  staying.” 

Tonged  and  tom, 

A tiny  soul  hurries  home — 

No  anthems  here. 

No  music  at  all 
unless  you  count 
the  golden  strings 

of  morning  rays  wrapped 
in  steam  and  crystal  notes 
chimed  from  dew 

set  to  the  beat  of  wings. 

She  rises  to  a clamor 
in  the  wood  where  grace  is 

short  and  lunch  is  served. 

I’m  glad  I brought  the  flowers. 


Wake  Up  Call 


Cat  on  the  pillow 
in  my  long  brown  hair — 

a body  wrapped  in  seaweed 
washed  ashore. 

A lioness  in  after-play 

crawls  into  a shoulder-cave 
flne-tunes  my  own  warm  beastie  heart; 
her  rhythmic  purr  rolling 
and  endless 

as  the  surf 
is  of  stars. 
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The  light  fell  through  stained  glass  windows. 

And  the  world  shone  colorful  and  bright. 

Two  lost  souls  met  and  named  themselves  found. 

A pathetic  love  burned  fierce. 

And  mortality  was  forgotten  in  its  maddening  heat. 
Living  in  foolish,  faery  tale  leisure. 

Blind  as  the  unseeing  beggar. 

Untouched  by  the  weight  of  a world  filled  with  dread. 
We  rode  together  into  the  hills. 

For  nothing  but  the  ordinary  magic  of  nature. 

And  its  shallow  everyday  miracles. 

Strolling  by  night  through  echoing  chambers. 
Admiring  cracked  paintings  and  worn  tapestries. 
Warming  ourselves  by  the  great  hall’s  fire. 

Playing  among  the  deep  shadows  of  broad  columns. 
Fine  shoes  danced  on  moon-drenched  marble. 
Losing  the  night  among  wax  covered  volumes. 

Living  in  worlds  of  useless  dreamers’  lore. 
Pondering  the  ancient  maps  of  wanderlust  vagabonds. 
And  longingly  dreaming  of  unconquered  shores. 
Lying  together  in  sin,  uncaring 
As  two  wretched  whores  in  the  street. 

Our  skins  we  filled  with  fine  food  and  wine. 
Spilling  our  coins  and  hard  won  wealth 
As  the  blood  of  the  man  whose  head  in  basket  lies. 
With  none  to  mourn  him  save  the  axeman’s  dulling  blade. 
And  hungry  swarms  of  shameless  flies. 

Cover  him  in  earth  that  none  will  see 
With  hint  of  recognition  in  the  eyes. 

Learning  only  from  each  other  we  saw  no  one  else. 

The  stagnant  ring  comes  full  circle — 

The  naive  must  fall  from  lofty  boughs. 

And  the  hopes  of  fools:  inevitably  crorshed. 

For  now  I walk  alone,  bitter  and  in  silence. 
Without  purpose,  among  the  moss  covered  stones. 
Today  1 changed  the  rotting  flowers 
And  remembered  a time  seeming  centuries  past 
When  the  world  shone  colorful  and  bright, 

And  the  light  fell  through  stained  glass  windows. 


Dave  Belleville 
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Hockett^s  Tale 


t is  hard  to  believe  to  look  at  me,  but 
I when  1 was  bom  1 stmck  fear  into  the 

^ heart  of  the  mighty  Klakta.” 

The  two  younglings  looked  first  at  their 
small  guest  and  then  at  each  other.  Kaafa 
could  not  quite  stifle  a snicker  of  laughter, 
and  Fleeri  bit  down  on  his  bottom  lip  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  his  composure. 

“Oh,  1 do  not  take  offense  if  you  laugh  at 
the  thought  of  the  terrible  Wizard  of  Vorta 
trembling  because  of  a mere  babe... and  an 
exceptionally  tiny  one  at  that.  Even  1 find  it 
difficult  to  believe,  though  knowing  well  the 
reason  for  it,”  said  Hockett  with  a wide  grin. 

“And  just  what  was  that  reason?”  Fleeri 
asked,  now  smiling  broadly  at  the  potter. 

“What  I want  to  know,”  intermpted  Kaafa, 
“is  how  did  Gaalfa  come  to  save  a Vorton 
babe?” 

“Oh,  that  is  an  easy  question.  My  mother 
went  to  him  and  begged  his  assistance  in 
protecting  an  innocent  life  from  Klakta’s 
wrath.  But  to  answer  your  question,  Fleeri, 
is  more  difficult.  As  1 understand  it,  Klakta 
had  only  recently  wrested  the  tower  from 
the  possession  of  the  old  Wizard,  Norlar,  in 
a battle  to  take  control  of  the  forces  of  Vor- 
ta. He  was  afraid  that  he  might  not  be  able 
to  hold  on  to  his  power.  He  had  started  the 
war  with  Kolta  in  order  to  give  the  people  a 
common  enemy  outside  of  the  borders  of 
our  country.  When  1 was  bom,  he  feared 
that  some  day  1 might  take  that  power  from 
him  and  reunite  our  two  peoples  in  friend- 
ship. He  wanted  to  prevent  that  from  ever 
happening  so  decided  that  I must  die  before 
1 was  even  weaned.” 

Fleeri  looked  puzzled.  “You  might  take  his 
power  away?  But  1 thought... you  said  that 
you  were  the  son  of  a Master  Potter.  Are 
you  really  a wizard?  Did  Klakta  somehow 
know  this  even  when  you  were  just  a 
babe?” 

“What  Klakta  knew  was  that  the  grand- 
daughter of  his  arch  rival,  Norlar,  had  just 
given  birth  to  an  unusual  babe  who,  like 
his  great  grandsire  was  destined  to  be  very 
small.  The  usurper  was  not  prepared  to 
take  any  chances.” 

Kaafa  stopped  eating:  his  spoon  sus- 
pended halfway  between  his  bowl  and  his 


mouth,  which  hung  open.  He  stared  at 
Hockett,  who  grinned  back. 

“1  find  it  hard  to  credit  the  fact  that  this 
could  be  tme  and  that  you  could  still  be 
alive,”  Fleeri’s  face  reflected  his  doubts. 
“Even  with  Gaalfa’s  protection  for  the  babe 
that  you  were  then,  how  is  it  that  you  have 
not  only  escaped  death  but  that  you  are 
Master  Potter  to  the  wizard?” 

“When  Gaalfa  came  to  him  with  me  in  his 
arms  and  said  that  1 would  never  be  more 
than  a potter  like  my  father,  Klakta  was 
satisfied.  He  knew  that  the  Sage  would  have 
spirited  me  away  to  Kolta  if  1 was  capable  of 
becoming  a tool  that  Gaalfa  could  use 
against  him  in  the  future.”  The  Potter  took 
a long  drink  from  his  cup,  then  set  it  down. 

“In  the  natural  course  of  time  1 followed 
my  father  and  became  the  Master  Potter. 

My  mother  insured  that  1 never  forgot  to 
whom  1 owed  my  life  but  warned  me  often 
about  showing  loyalty  only  to  my  master. 
Klakta  does  not  know  that  1 am  aware  that 
he  once  plotted  my  death.” 

“So  how  did  you  manage  to  bring  us  this 
message  without  arousing  your  master’s 
suspicions?”  asked  Kaafa. 

“And  is  Gaalfa  in  any  danger?  Does  he 
need  our  help?  I mean  beyond  the  task  he 
sets  for  us  in  the  message,  which  1 do  not 
understand.”  Fleeri’s  voice  was  rising  with 
anxiety.”  Are  you  going  back  to  Vorta  to 
help  him  further?” 

“I  let  it  be  known  that  1 must  make  a trip 
to  the  foothills  to  gather  more  soft  stones 
from  which  to  make  the  glaze  for  some  new 
pottery,  which  is  the  truth,  if  only  in  part.  1 
will  carry  the  material  back  to  Vorta  with 
me  when  1 return,  as  1 must  to  avoid 
Klakta’s  wrath.  Most  of  my  family  is  still 
living  in  the  shadow  of  his  tower  and  their 
lives  would  be  forfeit  if  my  tme  purpose  was 
to  be  revealed.”  He  picked  up  his  cup  and 
held  it  out  to  Fleeri  to  be  refilled  and  grin- 
ned, “Besides,  with  luck,  there  may  yet  be 
much  work  that  1 can  do  to  seiwe  both  our 
countries.” 

Kaafa  gave  up  interest  in  his  plate,  set 
down  his  spoon  on  the  table  and  picked  up 
the  small  parchment  roll  once  more.  He 
scowled  as  he  read  it  for  the  second  time. 
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“Gaalfa  wrote  that  we  ‘must  guard  that 
which  Hockett  brings  to  you  with  your  very 
lives’  and  bids  us  ask  you  to  show  it  to  us 
only  after  we  have  heard  your  story.  Is  there 
more  to  the  tale  or  are  we  to  be  shown  now 
whatever  it  is  that  must  be  preserved  at  all 
cost?” 

‘There  is  one  last  part  to  the  tale  which 
you  must  hear,  my  friends,”  Hockett 
seemed  to  sit  taller  in  his  seat  as  he  spoke, 
“and  then  you  will  see  my  most  precious 
possession.  There  was  one  flaw  in  Klakta’s 
reasoning  about  the  babe  he  spared.  One 
thing  which  even  Gaalfa  did  not  foresee  but 
that  has  happened.  1 have  a toddlkin 
daughter.  She  is  the  great  hope  for  the 
future  of  Vorta  because  in  her  lies  the 
power  of  her  great  grandsire.” 


Kaafa  stared  at  Hockett  in  disbelief.  “A 
toddlkin  daughter?  Surely  she  cannot  be  a 
wizard  to  challenge  Klakta.  How  is  this 
possible?” 

“Judge  for  yourself.  For  indeed  she  is  that 
which  you  are  to  protect.  And  if  I’m  not 
mistaken,  it  is  she  that  you  will  come  to 
love  and  respect  for  her  wisdom  before  even 
one  day  has  passed.  It  is  because  of  her 
ability  to  make  all  who  know  her  love  her 
that  makes  me  fear  so  much  for  her  life  at 
Klakta’s  hands.” 

The  tiny  man  hopped  down  from  his  seat, 
walked  to  the  back  of  the  cave,  and  spoke 
softly  into  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  small 
storage  alcoves,  reaching  his  hand  into  the 
darkness. 

“Zerra,  you  may  come  out  now.  Come  join 
us  by  the  fire.  It  is  time,  at  last,  for  you  to 
meet  your  protectors.” 

Linda  E.  Herrera 


from  Three  Moons  of  Kolta 
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The  House  Next  Door 


The  house  next  door 
is  eustom  made, 

but  it  has  screaming  inside. 

The  foyer’s  lovely,  with  marble  floor, 
but  it  has  screaming  inside. 

The  rooms  are  spacious, 
plus  a friendly  cat, 

but  it  has  screaming  inside. 

They  have  money: 
live  in  a nice  town, 

but  it  has  screaming  inside. 

They  scream  all  the  time 
Night  and  day. 

1 don’t  understand  what 
they’re  solving  this  way. 

And  I’m  sure  if  you  look 
in  their  hearts  you’ll  see, 

they  are  bleeding  inside. 

I’m  sure  they  don’t  know. 

They  don’t  mind. 

They  think  they’re  just  fine... 

inside. 


Sheri  Davis 


Ti 


ime 


Some  nights  1 lie  awake 
and  think  of  moonless  days. 
Of  days  before — 
days  yet  to  come, 
and  dreams  1 have 
not  dreamed. 

The  time  goes  by, 
each  day,  each  night, 
a hope,  a memory. 

They  come  then  go, 
they  cannot  stay. 

The  clocks  tick  steadily. 

Calendars  mark  only  days, 
the  nameless  nights  ignored, 
and  still  the  clocks  tick 
slowly  on, 
or  quickly. 

I’m  not  sure. 

Linda  Hopkins 
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Two  poems  by  Grace  Meyer 


Darkness  is  a place 
that  beckons  me 
to  step  out  of  the  light 

Pain  is  a claw 
that  reaches  out, 
needing  to  feed  on  my  soul 
in  order  to  survive 

Confusion  clouds  my  eyes 
blinding  my  hope 
shattering  my  dreams 

Desperation  snaps  at  my  heels 
determined  to  force  me 
to  take  a step  in  a direction 
leading  nowhere 

I hover  on  the  edge 
of  a bottomless  abyss 

prepared  to  fall, 

praying  to  fly, 

I jump  into  the  void. 


Night 

A lamp  clicks... 
Blackness 

distorting  familiar  shapes 
descends  on  the  mind 
leaving  little 
for  the  morning  sun 
to  warm. 

Sometimes 

the  blackness  of  the  mind 
far  exceeds 

the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  sometimes 
the  morning  light 
never  warms 
the  comers  of  the  soul 

For  the  soul  always  questions 
the  Whys  and  the  Wherefores 
while  the  sun  rises  and  falls 
each  day 

questioning  nothing. 
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Survivor 

was  scared,  I guess.  I don’t  remember 
I a lot.  Only  through  nightmares  in 

^ later  years,”  explained  the  green-eyed 
Sarit  while  relaxing  over  a cup  of  decaffein- 
ated coffee.  “I  remember  my  unknown 
mother  hid  me  in  a dark  room  inside  the 
church  when  I was  a little  girl.  I never  knew 
what  happened  to  my  parents  during  World 
War  II.  I always  wonder  if  they  were  taken 
to  the  concentration  camp,”  she  eontinued. 
“Being  left  there  all  alone  crying  was  a ter- 
rifying experience  for  me.” 

“A  young  woman  named  Lena  rescued  me 
with  the  other  ninety-nine  children  who 
were  also  abandoned  by  their  parents,”  her 
voice  went  low  as  she  continued.  “Because  I 
was  the  youngest  kid,  maybe  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  they  would  put  me  inside  the 
knapsack  to  hide  me.  I was  always  in  the 
dark  and  seared.  We  would  hide  in  dark 
places  in  the  poor  area  with  no  food  and 
were  foreed  to  wear  a cross  so  the  Nazis 
wouldn’t  know  that  we  were  Jewish.  Lena 
dyed  her  hair  from  black  to  blond  and  had 
to  act  as  if  she  was  a non-Jew.  Her  family 
was  taken  to  the  concentration  camp,  and 
she  was  the  only  survivor  in  her  family.” 
Lena  was  like  a mother  to  all  of  us.  We  even 
ealled  her  Mother,”  she  added  with  a grin 
on  her  face. 

“Somehow  we  managed  to  escape  from 
Poland  to  France  and  from  the  evil  bas- 
tards, the  Nazis,”  the  survivor  shrugged. 
Still  struggling  to  remember  she  said,  “We 
were  hidden  quietly  in  a plaee  somewhere 
in  France.  We  were  safe  there.  Beeause  we 
played  a good  role  of  being  non-Jews,  we 
were  able  to  go  to  school,  study,  eat  and 
play — a normal  life.”  Her  face  was  bright 
and  relaxed  as  she  eontinued,  “We  were  like 
a large  family  trying  to  get  along  with  each 
other.  We  fought  a lot — each  one  used  to 
receive  a gift  on  holidays — a doll,  etc.  One 
would  say  ‘yours  is  better  than  mine.’  How- 
ever, we  did  not  fight  over  food.  We  were  in 
this  place  for  nearly  two  years.  Life  was 
hard!  Once  in  a while  we  would  hear  a car 
stop  at  our  house.  We  would  get  scared 
because  it  eould  have  been  the  Nazis.  The 
older  boys  would  cany  guns  to  protect  us.  I 
was  so  scared  that  we  would  be  found  and 


taken  away  to  the  concentration  camp,” 
explained  Sarit. 

When  World  War  II  ended  in  1945,  they 
erossed  the  French  border  suecessfully  by 
train  and  sailed  to  Israel  on  a large  ship 
with  other  immigrants.  “It  was  exciting  for 
all  of  us  because  we  were  finally  free,”  she 
expressed  with  joy  on  her  face.  “Freedom! 

No  more  hiding,  no  more  fear,  and  no  more 
starvation.  When  we  got  to  Israel,  the  first 
thing  I had  to  do  was  to  be  examined  by  the 
doctors.  I had  some  health  problems,  but 
nothing  major.  My  new  home  was  in  the 
kibbutz,  and  I was  put  in  an  adoptive 
family.  I knew  I would  be  safe  there  for- 
ever.” 

This  survivor  is  my  beloved  mother,  Sarit. 
She  was  bom  in  Poland  to  unknown  par- 
ents. She  won’t  reveal  what  year  she  was 
bom  and  won’t  mention  her  age  either.  She 
has  gradually  recovered  from  World  War  11. 
“Yes,  physically  for  the  most  part.  Emotion- 
ally, however,  1 am  veiy  sad  because  I don’t 
know  who  I am,”  declared  my  mother.  In 
the  kibbutz  her  adoptive  parents  never  gave 
her  the  love  and  the  support  she  needed. 
She  dropped  out  of  high  school  in  tenth 
grade  and  went  to  hair-dressing  school 
thinking  she  would  do  that  for  a living.  At 
the  age  of  18  she  had  to  serve  in  the  army 
for  two  years.  ‘The  army  reserves  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  be  independent  and  meet 
new  people  outside  of  the  kibbutz,”  she 
explained.  She  did  not  want  to  go  back  to 
the  kibbutz  because  she  felt  there  was 
nothing  there  for  her.  She  went  to  Eliat,  a 
small  eity  in  Israel,  on  her  own  with  little 
money  to  spend.  She  said,  “I  had  many 
jobs — waitress,  office  worker;  whatever  I 
could  find  to  support  myself.”  My  mother 
lived  there  during  the  1960’s  era.  In  her 
early  30’s  she  met  my  biological  Italian 
father  and  had  me.  Two  years  later  he  left 
us  to  go  back  to  his  homeland  of  Italy.  “I 
was  relieved  because  I was  in  a abusive 
relationship  and  that  was  the  only  way  I 
eould  get  rid  of  him.  For  a long  time  I had 
to  look  behind  me  to  see  if  he  was  there,” 
explained  my  mother. 

My  mother  was  a single  parent  and  had  to 
support  us  with  anything  she  could  find.  “It 
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was  the  hardest  thing  to  raise  a child  by 
myself  with  no  family  and  support.  1 strug- 
gled to  keep  us  together  and  managed  to 
have  a good  place  to  live  and  enough  food 
on  the  table.  1 had  plenty  of  friends,  and 
they  were  there  for  me  when  1 needed  them. 
As  my  daughter  started  to  go  to  school.  1 
went  to  night  classes  to  study  to  become  a 
beautician.  1 wanted  to  have  a career  that  1 
would  love,”  declared  my  mother.  In  1980 
she  met  her  husband  in  Israel  while  he  was 
on  a business  trip.  In  1981  my  mother  im- 


migrated to  the  United  States  and  left  me 
with  a foster  family  until  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  settled.  They  wed  in  December  of 
1981.  Later  1 came  to  the  United  States. 
“Finally,  1 have  a husband  and  a new 
family.  1 am  joyful  and  ecstatic  to  be  alive 
and  well,”  declared  my  mother. 

My  mother,  a World  War  11  survivor,  is  a 
woman  who  wouldn’t  let  the  sun  go  down 
on  her — and  that  is  admirable  considering 
so  many  tough  experiences  that  she  has 
been  through  in  her  life  time. 


Marina  Miluci 


Debbie  Blake 
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On  an  early  morning  in  May, 

I attempt  to  circumvent 
the  din  of  daily  life 
by  choosing  the  wooded  path 
rather  than  the  main  road. 

There  are  not  many  walkers 
at  this  time  of  morning, 
but  1 want  total  solitude. 

It  is  so  easy 

to  become  overwhelmed 
by  life; 

so  often  what  we  wish  to  do 
contrasts  sharply 
with  what  we  must  do; 
other  times, 
what  we  must  do 
simply  doesn’t  work  out 
the  way  we  wished. 

Then, 

there  are  stress  and  fatigue 
to  be  dealt  with. 

Who  shall  have  time 
to  feed  his  soul? 

I must  take  the  time — 
the  world 

will  not  give  it  to  me. 

Here, 

I meet  the  swallows, 
who  have  come  swooping 
down  from  heaven 
as  if  in  a cloud, 
swirling  all  around  me, 
crying 

their  butterfly-cries, 
revealing 

their  blue  underbellies 
in  all  their  azure  perfection, 
lifting 

their  white  and  brown  wings  on  the  wind, 
making  me  feel  one 
with  all  that  is 
and  will  be. 

For  a minute, 

I breathe. 

Janet  Clark 
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grass  and  revelation 


Quite  a lot  of 

very  green  grass  grows  here 
And  somedays  I get  so  hung  up  in  the  weeds 
that  I don’t  even  notice, 
fender  benders  don’t  constitute 

the  end  of  the  world. 

1 love  my  jacket, 

1 love  my  car, 

1 love  the  girl  who  saved  my  life  (but  that’s  different). 

1 love  the  sky, 

1 even  love  the  ocean — 
that  big  blue  thief — 

because  she  returns  things  whose  return 
1 thought  1 had  no  right  to  ask  for. 

The  rain  obligingly  hangs  out 
in  clouds. 

1 sit  in  very  green  grass 
1 smile  at  a person  who  isn’t  my  friend 
for  no  reason  at  all. 

1 don’t  write  in  bitter  blood 

or  sick  torrents  of  alcohol. 

1 write  in  starlight  today. 

My  errands  are  done, 

1 sit  here 

and  1 move  around  like  the  trees. 

1 run  my  fingers  through  the  grass 
like  some  affectionate  sister’s  hair. 

There’s  no  mud  to  sink  into, 
no  dead  to  cry  over, 
no  frost  on  the  grass 
and  1 could  be  some  happy-go-lucky 
folk  hero 

but  I’d  rather  sit  in  green  grass 
wearing  a little  smile  for  summer’s  approach. 

Every  day,  someone  dies 
but  someone  else  is  bom. 

One  loses, 

and  another  beats  incredible  odds  to  hang  on. 
There  were  billions  of  people  today 
who  lived, 

and  some  had  no  choice 

but  most  of  us  like  it. 

The  world  isn’t  all  suicides  and  oppression. 

The  sun  shines,  even  through  the  clouds, 
green  grass  sprouts  up, 
and  1 have  to  believe  in  God. 

Joe  Montibello 
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Parnassus 


Stone  Garden 


Alone  in  quiet,  crowded  surroundings,  my  eyes  inhale  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  Autumn’s  presence. 

Orange,  red  brown  and  gold 

enhance  a sullen,  stone  garden,  filling  my  senses  with  serenity  and 
comfort. 

It  is  here  where  1 can  rest  my  sorrow  amongst  the  souls  who 
inhabit  the  landscape. 

Aimlessly  1 wander  about  the  stones  reflecting  on 
an  anguished  past,  biding  my  time,  for  the  day  1 too,  may  relinquish 
my  pain  and  rest  within  the  garden. 

John  Murphy 


John  Murphy 
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by  Chance 


Absence 


“Let’s  go 

to  the  top  of  a hill,  and 
watch  the  comet 
in  the  sky! 

It’ll  be  the  comet  in  space,  and 
it’ll  be  us  on  the  hill,  and 
it’ll  be  a sign  of  the  moment!’’ 

1 said  to  myself,  wishing 

someone  were  in  the  passenger’s  seat. 

And  the  razor-like  comer  of  the  tag,  inside 

the  waist  of  my  boxer  shorts  scraped  my  back. 
1 shook  my  head  in  frustration,  and 

wondered  when  Love  would  find  me. 

Ben  Saren 


by  chance 
your  black  met 
my  white 

they  circled 

they  twisted  and  turned 
they  tested  and  tried  and 

they  agreed 

that  your  black 
and  my  white 
should  become  gray 

and  gray  became  color 
and  color  became  light 

and 

light 

became 

love 

Michele  Doucette 
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